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Thl* book ii fint in a series of publications that are intended to provide background 
on community development, socio-economic development, and social science. 
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FOREWORD 

When a study is to be placed in a context and given perspective 
it is frequently revealing to go back to its beginning. In this case 
the research requirement for the Master of Social Work degree, 
combined with an active inquiring interest in Community Develop* 
ment both as a subject and a field for professional endeavour, acted 
as stimuli for Mr. Lloyd to pursue this study during the academic 
year 1964-1965 at the School of Social Work, University of British 
Columbia. 

It was perhaps fortuitous that this combination of circumstances 
also occurred when there were evident signs that Community Develop* 
ment activities were increasing in this country and there was a pros- 
pect they might come to have a major contribution to make in 

response to the demand for new approaches to human organization. 

So far as was known in the fall of 1964 no attempt had been made , 

to bring together an accounting of the many different undertakings j 

across Canada variously identified under the loose definition of 
Community Development. The starting point then was simply to find 
out with as broad an approach as possible to written materials and 
individuals, organizations and governmental departements what was 
taking place and what was thought about these programs, and their 
prospects. 

Another kind of significance for this study emerged as data 
accumulated from a surprisingly diverse number of sources : the i 

study might come to serve as a base from which anticipated develop- 
ments in the future might be appraised. In an era of rapid change, 
and in an area of program itself undergoing change in theory and 
* in practice, it is important to have a reasonable comprehensive van- 
tage point. Already a need has been seen and proposals have been 
made for a central source for research and evaluation — a clearing 
house and documentary centre for Community Development in 
Canada. 

It is with this situation in mind — the need for documentation — 
that the bibliography and appendix of this study become important 
Already many of the individuals active in Community Development 
programs and contributors to this study have moved to other positions. 

This movement of personnel quite possibly illustrates how the impact 
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of new and growing programs has opened new challenges for those 
in this field and created demands for qualified personnel far exceeding 
our present capacity to train them. 

The written report of this survey does not attempt to catalogue 
in detail all the information received. It does, however, seek to isolate 
certain theoretical considerations and examine several issues that 
appeared relevant upon examination of the trends shown by the 
information received. Among these issues several might be men- 
tioned : how can a synthesis be achieved of locally expressed needs 
and national goals for purposive change; how are peoples* customary 
practices changed, and how do they become involved in environ- 
mental change; how does the change agent respond to the frequent 
conflict between the policy of the agency he represents and the desires 
and interests of the community he serves ? References to letters 
received frequently bring out the nature of problems faced by those 
establishing new programs. Thus the report is presented as a selec- 
tion of factual material and a vehicle for raising questions and point- 
ing up underlying issues. In addition, the seeming random and 
unrelated nature of many programs has given rise to some comments 
that seek to make a contribution to the planning of more coherent 
policies for developmental planning. 

Two problems were encountered when the information was avail- 
able. In the first place, by what criteria should a program be seen 
as having community development characteristics? For purposes 
of this report the four basic elements set out by the United Nations 
Bureau of Social Affairs were used : (1) a planned program for the 
needs of the local community, (2) self-help as a basis for the program, 

(3) technical assistance from government and other organizations, 

(4) integration of specialist services. 

4 

The second problem was that of classification — was there any 
framework available for distinguishing major categories of commu- 
nity development ? Fortunately, as Mr. Lloyd explains, experience 
in other countries has developed an extensive body of theory about 
the public administration aspects of community development programs. 
Drawing upon this source and utilizing it for comparison and classifi- 
cation purposes, three main types of programs have been identified : 
the integrative variety, the adaptive, and the project. 

Beyond these two methods of classification, federal and the various 
provincial programs are distinguished in the chapters devoted to 
examination of the information collected. 







Just a little more than a year has passed since this study was 
completed. In some respects it casts a shadow of the events that 
have followed in quick succession. The earlier focus of comirunity 
development on programs for disadvantaged “native” peoples has both 
increased in tempo and been broadened. As Mr. Lloyd observed, 
“a start has been made to extend community development to other 
disadvantaged people regardless of colour”. The announcement, in 
March 1965, by the Prime Minister of the government’s intended anti- 
poverty program has been followed by a series of developments that 
can be traced from the program herein described. While many views 
on what community development is, and is capable of achieving, are 
extant, some measure of its emerging importance may be seen from 
a statement made in a paper by Mr. R. A. J. Phillips, Director of the 
Special Secretariat of the Privy Council at the Federal-Provincial 
Conference on Poverty held in December, 1965 : “Community devel- 
opment is more than a tool of an anti-poverty program : no anti- 
poverty program can be successful without community development.” 

William M. Nicholls 
School of Social Work 
University of British Columbia 
July, 1966 
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ABSTRACT 

During the Iasi twenty yean, community development has become 
a recognized way of dealing with problem! in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, but its application in industrialized countries is comparatively 
recent In Canada, it has been chosen as one of the ways in which 
disadvantaged people can improve their living standards, develop 
their communities and utilize their resources. 

■This study has examined some important characteristics of 
community development pertinent to the projects and programs 
which have been initiated to combat the socially and economically 
deprived Indian, Eskimo and Negro communities. 

To give a conspectus of all developmental activities in Canada, 
the study has examined the extent of federal and provincial partici- 
pation in community development. It has considered, also, programs 
of adult education and leadership training. 

Although the study has been in the nature of a survey, it has 
concluded that the commitment to community development in Can- 
ada has been too limited. The programs presently operating have * 
been found to be too few in number, irregular in quality and uneven 
in distribution, and diey have not been found to serve all deprived 
people throughout the nation. Until higher priorities and more 
funds have been apportioned to community development, it is be- 
lieved that community development will remain limited. 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 

For many reasons, political and economic, social and humani- 
tarian, it has been desirable that underprivileged people throughout 
the world become involved with improving their living resources. 
Community development with respect to underdeveloped countries is 
no new matter, but it has been a recent innovation in Canada. 

In Canada, limited programs and projects involving community 
development have been operating for several years in disadvantaged 
regions in which live, for the most part, Indians, Metis and Eskimos. 
The gradual realization that poverty, and its associated evils have 
created formidable social problems, has resulted in the recent expan* 
sion of community development programs for these people. 

The discovery that the poverty and squalid conditions, with 
which Indians, Metis and Eskimos have contended for years, apply 
also to an increasing number of people across the country, has come 
as a shock to many Canadians. This awareness has generated a 
commitment to resolve newly emerging problems resulting from 
changing times and conditions. Community development has been 
chosen as one of the ways in which this can be done.' 

The purpose of this study has been to give a conspectus of activ* 
ities, past, in progress and planned, in developing communities in 
Canada. It examines the extent of the commitment of federal and 
provincial governments to community development and surveys the 
types of programs and projects in each province. 

This study has been written in conjunction with another, which 
has analyzed one of British Columbia's semi-rural Indian Reserves 
at Musqueam . 1 It had been hoped that the study of the community 
development programs would provide some -guidelines for suggesting 
ways in which a community development program might possibly 
benefit Musqueam or Reserves of a similar type. Conversely, it was 
hoped that the way of examining Musqueam by means of systems 
analyses might offer a useful way of observing other communities 

1 M. J. T. Kargbo, “Musqueam Indian Reserve : A Case Study for Com- 
munity Development Purposes'*, Master of Social Work Thesis, University of 
British Columbia, 1965. 
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about which detailed information may be required. However, it 
has been within the scope of these two studies to examine these im- 
plications in detail. 

« 

As far as it is possible to ascertain, no one yet has undertaken 
a survey of community development in Canada, and there are few 
people who are aware of the extent of community development activ- 
ities throughout the country. Those who are, often have lacked the 
finer details of the programs and their latest developments. 

Although there have been areas of agreement with respect to 
the usefulness and the principles of community development, there 
does not appear to be a consensus about its meaning. While many 
have acknowledged that the aim of community development has been 
to involve people in the changing economic and social life of the 
nation, many programs have neglected the social aspects. Many ac- 
tivities have focused on specialized fields, such as education, recre- 
ation, health, leadership training, etc., rather than on a balanced ap- 
proach to a variety of community needs. Nevertheless, this study 
has included all programs which could be considered as develop- 
mental. 

Information has been drawn mainly from letters, books and 
pamphlets obtained from many sources across the country. There 
has been no way of testing the validity of these sources, and what 
has been stated on the written page has been accepted at its face value, 
although it is unlikely that all projects, which have claimed success, 
have really enjoyed it 

Some provincial and federal authorities have provided more 
information than others, and almost no information was received 
from the provinces of Quebec and Saskatchewan. It would appear 
that the only way of gaining complete knowledge of programs would 
be to supplement • the reports by means of discussions with those 
intimately concerned with policy-making for community development 
and those in the field. 

No attempt was made to contact the religious organizations, con- 
ducting various projects connected with community development 
throughout Canada. While this has been doubtless a serious omission, 
time did not permit extending the enquiry. Moreover, a further 
\ inc lusion of a variety of differing types of undertaking would have 
made this study too unwieldy. 

Although it had been planned to include a section on training 
for community development, the attempt to gather information on 
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this complex subject was soon abandoned. Information on this 
subject has been difficult to collect. Also, it was discovered that the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education and the Institut Canadian 
) d’fiducation des Adultes were conducting an enquiry. Their report 
implies the complexity of the subject . 1 

No statistical way of evaluating the effectiveness of community 
development in Canada has been discovered. Until it is, it is con- 
sidered that this will impose the severest limitations on any future 
studies on this subject. 

A total of seventy-eight letters were sent to officials in a variety 
of organizations concerned with community development activities. 
The organizations were placed in the following categories : 

Federal Government Departments 

Indian Affairs Branches of the Department of Citizenship and 

Immigration 

Citizenship Branches of the Department of Citizenship and 

Immigration 

Provincial Government Departments 

Departments of Education 

University Departments, including Extension Departments 

Educational Institutes 

Miscellaneous 

l 

Replies were received from all but eighteen persons contacted. 
Of the eight letters sent to officials and university persons in Quebec, 
only three replies have been received. A list of the names and 
addresses of those who have sent written replies is included in Ap- 
J pendix A. 

Published material, as Well as other information, was requested 
of those approached by letter. The result has been the accumulation 
of an astonishing number and variety of booklets, pamphlets, maps 
* and other material, explaining the multitude of programs and pro- 
jects in Canada. The major part of the study is based on the infor- 
mation contained therein. 

In the introductory and more general parts of the study, some 
of the voluminous material concerning community ’ development 
throughout the world has been utilized. Publications of the United 
Nations have been relied on extensively. 



* ARDA. CAAE, ICEA, National Consultation on Training for Community 
Development, The Guild Inn, Toronto, January 31, February 2, 1965. 
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Chapter II 



COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: SOME CONSIDERATIONS 

In this chapter there it a general discussion of some important 
characteristics of community development. Following the stipulation 
of four basic elements which constitute community development in 
die strict sense the roles of the specialist and generalist worker is 
examined. Some space has been accorded the reasons for the growing 
interest in development and to the problems of its application. Final* 
ly, three types of programs are classified according to their adminis- 
trative characteristics. 

There have been coundess attempts to define community develop* 
ment, but they have all tended to restrict rather than include those 
schemes which are peripheral to its main stream. As Lagasse points 
out, “if pe o pfe ~1fisist on calling a project or program Community 
development* the definition of that term must be comprehensive enough 
to include these other activities as well.” 1 Strictly speaking, of 
course, this is unscientific, and one might restrict the definition by 
stipulating four basic elements about which there is some consensus. 
These are (1) a planned program for the needs of the total commu- 
nity, (2) self-help as a basis for the program, (3) .technical assistance 
from government and other organizations, (4) integration of specialist 
services. * On the one hand, there is a variety of community develop- 
ment which may not possess all four ingredients. This will be called 
the specialist type. On the other hand, there is the general variety 
which does include them and involves continuing coordinated and 
purposive activity for changing a community. What these two types 
have in common and what distinguishes them from other develop- 
mental approaches is that they develop people at the same time as 
they develop communities. 

A specialist or professional in community development has his 
main responsibility in one field of interest, such as education, health, 
agriculture, welfare, religion or recreation. His approach has often 
been that of the external agent or expert who diagnoses a situation, 
prescribes for its solution, persuades people to undertake his plan, 

1 J. H. Lagassl, Address to Workshop on Community Development, Coady 
International Institute, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 1964, p. 3. 

a United Nations, Bureau of Social Affairs, Social Prograta Through Com* 
munity Development, November, 1955. 
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and ultimately hit success it measured and determined by the degree 
to which the project it accepted in the particular area which hat 
been designated.* Another specialist approach is an extension of 
this, where a team of experts makes decisions which the community 
is then expected to endorse. 

The generalist has his main responsibility for overall develop- 
ment, and the meant by which he achieves this is by encouraging the 
community to utilize its inner resources, to identify its own needs 
and, wherever possible, to effect the change themselves. Lagasse 
writes, “it seems to me that community development in its strictest 
sense is the generalist or village level worker as he is found in more 
than thirty countries presently experimenting with community develop- 
ment' or having already established programs of their own.” 4 In 
more advanced countries, such as Canada and the United States, which 
employ community development techniques amongst certain of their 
underprivileged peoples, there is a tendency to replace the village 
level by the specialist or professional person. This means that the 
specialist must learn to relate in a much more direct way with the 
“grass roots” of a community than is generally the case. 

The idea of community development has evolved in the last two 
decades in an effort to find a new relationship with underdeveloped 
societies. “It is an attempt to get away from the implications of 
colonialism, imperialism, paternalistic administration and assimila- • 
Vion through disintegration . . . One of its forerunners was its partial 
application to the problem of the administration of Indian affairs in 
the United States after the Indian Reorganisation Act of 1934.” 8 

Although the idea is not new, its application on a large scale 
to tackle national problems which have proven insoluble by other 
means, is new. Some of these problems found typically in under- 
developed areas are as follows. First of all, the basic human needs 
for food, improved health, housing, clothing, are far greater than 
the resources available. The gaps between what “underdeveloped” 
peoples are coming to expect and what their actual standard of living 
is, is steadily widening. Therefore, the demands on their govern- 
ments for more and for better services are constantly increasing. 
Secondly, the largest proportion of a developing country’s population 
lives in rural areas, but most of the services are available only in the 



t M. G. Rou, Community Organization: Theory and Principles, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1955, p. 8. 

^ La jjasse, op. cit; p. 18. 

B h. B. Hawthorn, C. S. Belahaw, S. M. Jamieson, The Indians of British 
Columbia, University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1960. 
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urban centres. Thirdly, languages, culture and traditions differ • 
throughout a developing country, and these, coupled with illiteracy 
and poor transportation and communication systems create cultural 
isolation and complicate administration. The existing social organiza- 
tion, economic structures and land tenure systems are often additional 
obstacles to change and require special measures, imagination and 
energy to overcome these elements. Fourth, a shortage of public 
revenue and trained personnel severely handicap public administra- 
tion. Outside the cities, there is usually a lack of leadership, skills 
or funds to initiate the new services required for social and economic 
improvement. 

Community development, in short, is expected to bring a measure 
of material gain to compensate for old values lost due to the impact 
of economic, social and technological changes. Under the heading 
of social change can be placed problems caused by urbanization and 
suburbanization and the failure of sections of the population to adjust 
to new situations. Inadequate numbers of houses, institutions for 
education and social services which at the present time have to 
strain hard to meet the natural increase in birthrate, will need re- 
planning to meet the expanding world population. This population 
is growing by sixty millions each year, an increase of three to four 
percent per annum in some countries, and is complicated by declining 
infant mortality and increasing longevity. Kinship ties and tribal 
patterns are being disrupted by evacuation to cities and by mobility 
in search of work. Work patterns are disturbed by leisure, enforced 
and sought. 

Technological change, made possible by the discoveries of scien- 
tific research, has produced the benefits and curses of automation. 
The effects of medicine, nuclear energy, communication and transport 
have their effect on almost every living person. Discoveries are 
cumulative — one invention makes possible the development of a 
host of new ones. 

Economic change, due to the new inventions making industrial 
development possible, has brought unprecedented wealth to the world 
in recent years. Despite the carnage and utter waste of crippling 
wars, the “West” has every sign of becoming richer. In the under- 
developed countries, on the other hand, although there may be an 
increase in the gross national product and an annual rise in the real 
national income of as much as ten percent, the country’s prosperity 
may be nullified by abnormal population growth or by corrupt and 
inefficient government, leading to a person or family being poorer 
than they were before. 
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Sinc e these changes have failed to bring benefit to rural areas 
•ml in stead have thrown out of balance the traditional modes of 
exis ten t, it is clear that the peoples* * needs should be considered. 
Indeed, the assumptions out of which community development has 
evolved, are almost entirely humanist. Some of these basic beliefs 
are that people desire to better themselves but remain frustrated when- 
ever their personal and communal needs seem too great for the 
resources at hand. People are thought to suffer whenever they are 
unable to do anything about their needs. Much has been written 
about these assumptions which underlie the essentially democratic 
principle in any philosophy of community development.* 

While it is an error to think that community development cannot 
be used except to establish a basis for national, social and economic 
growth, comparatively little has been written about it as a means 
to create conditions favourable to instituting necessary nationwide 
changes. “It is now widely acknowledged that people in their com- 
munities can facilitate or frustrate national purposes at many strategic 
points.** 7 Therefore, if community development is to be a dynamic 
instrument for national purpose, there should be a creative synthesis 
of locally expressed needs and national goals “so that the effect of 
local involvement multiplies the opportunity for balanced social and 
economic development.** * It is unrealistic and unimaginative, on 
the one hand, to deal only with people’s felt needs, and on the other, ^ 
futile to impose a preconceived plan on a community. A balance of 
the two is the best compromise. 

How to obtain this balance is difficult to say. Where community 
development is most effective is a problem that evades analysis. In 
a world of rapid change, the traditional village may have to be 
replaced by groups of villages, even towns, in order for people to 
find a new sense of community. This sense of community may require 
a compromise that must place emphasis on the common interest rather 
than individual* interest. “The traditional customs which often frus- 
trate development are themselves the result of centuries of decision- 
making by people in their communities. They are now expected to 
review and revise traditional solutions in the light of modern knowl- 
edge and national requirements.** * 



• See, for example, J. Ogden, **A Philosophy of Community Development* , 
Adult Leadership, April 1958, p. 283; and United Nations, Bureau of Social 

Affairs, op. cit., pp. 5-13. _ _ „ 

t United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Ad Hoe Report of Com- 
munity Development Experts, 1963, p. 5. 

• Ibid., p. 8. 

• Ibid., p. 9. 
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Goodenough secs changing peoples’ customary practices as one 
of the major tasks of community development. 10 The other has its 
emphasis in changing die environment. Environmental change need 
not involve community participation but when people are involved, it 
has been found that they are more likely to take advantage of the 
changes. Environmental change is followed by some change in 
customary practice and often the community must sometimes develop 
new ways of doing things to take advantage of changed conditions. 
Legal and political changes, for example, may be needed to corre- 
spond with economic changes. 

Sometimes community development is aimed at changing some 
aspects of local custom to free the community for growth and develop- 
ment. If the community refuses to cooperate, then there is little that 
the change agent can do to force them to change. In environmental 
change the need for cooperation is less obvious, but even in this, 
change of custom is likely to be a long-range goal. “Sooner or later, 
then, change in the client community’s customs is an essential feature 
of nearly every development situation. The problem of co-operation 
in purposive change is largely a problem of co-operation in customary 
change." 11 

For the change agent there is often a conflict between the policy 
of the agency he represents and the desires and interests of the com- 
munity which he serves. In such oases, the interests of the com- 
munity, in theory* should take precedence. Practically, however, the 
conflict is resolved in favour of the party holding power. If, for 
example, the specialist possesses the ultimate authority, he will prob- 
ably make a compromise, if he is experienced. 

Regardless of how the conflict of wants ia rewired, it is essential for 
development agents to know what the client community’s actually are 
and to take them fully into account... neglecting to take account... is 
a major cause af failure in developmental programs. 18 

Success, then, requires co-operation between the people and 
- their government and entails change in the environment and change 
in customary ways of doing things. In most countries where com- 
munity has become recognized, the government has had to initiate 

the change. 

To cope with the urgent tasks of bettering conditions, the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Programme has formulated an admin- 

io W. H. Goo denou gh, Co-operation in Chang a, Russell Sage, New York, 
1969. 

U Ibid* p. 18. 
u Ibid* p. 19. 
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iatratnre proposal which is designed to accelerate social and economic 
development “ This calls for the creation of comprehensive plans 
for the allocation of resources on a functional and geographic basis, 
and the necessary legislative framework and funds for the program. 
Leadership, inspirational policies and technical standards, together 
with the training of personnel and creation of administrative machin- 
ery is also an essential part of the program. Research and super- 
vision of decentralized units of services which will help introduce 
the new ideas and practices to the people in rural areas are seen as 

supremely important. 

The purpose of decentralization is to “decongest” the capital 
and to prevent “swamping” of the legislature with the need to make 
minor decisions. Central location of materials and administrative 
resources delays such things as payments and permissions besides 
causing uneconomic distribution of supplies, retarded delivery and 
excessive adherence to regulations. Goods manufactured at one area 
for local use may be totally unusable at another part of the same 

country. 

Over the years an extensive body of theory about the public 
administration aspects of community development programs has 
accrued. 14 For the purposes of comparison and classification three 
types of programs can be identified : The first is the integrative . 

variety, the second, the adaptive and the third, the project 

The integrative program is usually country-wide in scope. It 
comprises not only the catalytic function at the community level, 
but also the coordination of technical services at all levels of govern- 
ment The nationwide extension of these services must be coherent 
at the level at which they reach the people if the people are to under- 
stand and actively utilize them. In some cases new administrative 
machinery must* be created within the traditional services in order 
to coordinate technical services at a point closer to the people. Admin- 
istrative responsibility for the integrative program is best placed in a 
ministry that is neutral, does not have a vested interest in a particular 
aspect of a program and, therefore, can interest itself in an overall 
approach. “A neutral ministry is usually better able to obtain the co- 
operation of the several technical services than a functional ministry.” 11 

IT United Nations, Technical Assistance Programme, Decentralization for 
National and Local Development, New York, 1962, pp. 5*6. , . 

14 United Nations, Technical Assistance Progt^e, Public Adnunutration 
Aspects of Community Development Programmes, New York, 1959, pp. 5-9. 

is Ibid., p. 6. 
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Characteristically, the integrative program contains a cabinet 
level committee in which the community development organizer acts 
as a secretary and consultant. At the state or provincial level, a devel- 
opment committee is comprised of representatives of local legislative 
and sometimes public and private welfare bodies. If the adminis- 
trative districts for field coordination are too large or do not exist, 
this body must create new developmental areas, such as the “develop- 
ment blocks" found in India or the “areas of combined units" found 
in the Egyptian region of the United Arab Republic. At the village 
level, workers must be trained both to act as a catalyst to initiate 
self-help and as a link between the villagers and the government 
technical services. They must also have a responsibility in calling to 
attention grants-in-aid and other inducements designed to spur on 
self-help efforts towards centrally established development goals. 

Adaptive programs are so called because they can be adapted 
and attached to almost any department or prevailing branch of govern- 
ment Although they are typically nationwide in scope, they are 
limited to the catalytic function of stimulating self-help and to liaison 
with the technical services available for the support of such com- 
munity efforts. 

There is a wide diversity in the structure of this type as the 
operating responsibilities are usually vested in the functional minis- 
tries, such as agriculture, forestry, social welfare, education or, some 
times, in a separate ministry for community development. The field 
organization is dependent on the administration district where the field 
activities of different departments may be coordinated. If such districts 
do not exist, they are arranged on an informal basis. In Puerto Rico, 
for example, the group organizers of the community education divi- 
sion, in the department of education, do not have formal ties with 
representatives of the technical departments. Where administrative 
districts exist, community development personnel are integrated into 
prevailing field organizations. However, as there are vast differences 
in forms of organization in the territories using the adaptive type 
and, because of the common policy of adapting the existing adminis- 
trative framework to the purposes and methods of community develop- 
ment, it is not advisable to abstract too many typical features. To 
summarize the preceding points, one slight say that the adaptive 
category serves only incidentally “as a channel of planned develop- 
ment and involves little change on the organization of government." M 

»• Ibid., p. 9. 
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While most of the community development programs in Africa 
and the Caribbean area are of the adaptive type, die project type pro- 
grams predominate in Latin America. The very name implies the 
limited geographic area which projects encompass. It implies too 
that projects prevail where a government is not fully committed to 
the community development approach or has not the resources to 
undertake a more extensive design. Often, however, projects are 
used to demonstrate the possible direction for a countrywide pro- 
gram. This has occurred frequently in developed countries, and 
underdeveloped ones such as Iran and Afghanistan. 

From the administrative point of view, projects can be inter- 
ministry in character with the responsibility in the hands of a function- 
al ministry, or it can be under an autonomous agency under the 
general direction of a government authority. A third possibility is 
the multifunctional character with responsibility for both the policy 
and the administration vested in a single department. The structures 
of project-type programs are usually such that they cannot be extended 
to a nationwide basis without interfering with the operations of other 
government agencies. However, projects can establish services of a 
tentative or exploratory nature in remote areas for which regular 
ministries could later assume responsibility. 

Programs in all categories tend to be unstable in the sense that 
they are dynamic in movement. “It is possible to visualize a logical 
progression from the project to the integrative to the adaptive type 
— or from the adaptive to the integrative and then back again to 
the adaptive type — after which a stage might be reached in which 
special government machinery to stimulate community development 
became unnecessary." 17 

Many countries have elements of all programs. Mr. Brownstone, 
Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs in Saskatchewan, when writing 
about the pattern of his government and its relation to the federal 
administration, has observed : 

It would appear, therefore, that despite significant differences in general 
economic, social and technological environment, we do encounter many 
of the situations which confront the countries you are concerned with. 
Thus, our integrated administrative system applies where development 
and technical standards require provincial control over staff. Our partner- 
ship system applies where economic maturity is sufficiently advanced and 
local competence in government has developed. 18 

« Ibid., p. 8. 

11 United Nations, Technical Assistance Programme, Decentralisation, p. IS. 
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Integrative types of program require greater planning but the 
adaptive type cannot be regarded as a device to get cheaply the same 
results. It may be necessary, in view of political considerations, to 
start with a project program, and then gradually introduce an adaptive 
and finally an integrative program. Whatever type is used, coordina- 
tion and co-operation of services at all levels of administration is 
essential. Failure to develop and maintain communications between 
services has led to some curious administrative muddles typically 
illustrated in the following examples. In one case, a dam was built 
by the ministry of works to provide irrigation where the ministry of 
agriculture had shown in a soil survey that the land would be useless, 
if watered. In another case, a ministry of agriculture recommenda- 
tion promoted use of a seed type "A”, while the banks would only 
permit farmers credit for seed type “B”. The plan of one ministry 
to build a housing estate on a particular site was well advanced, when 
someone discovered that another ministry’s plans to turn the same 
area into a reservoir were equally well advanced. A lack of coordina- 
tion between health and education authorities resulted in a vaccination 
team arriving at a school at the same time as the term examinations 
were scheduled. 1 * 

No attempt has been made in this section to write about the basic 
elements and process involved when a community development gen- 
eralist or specialist undertakes to stimulate community involvement 
and change. These have been well covered in the literature, in the 
form of instruction booklets for village workers, guide lines for research 
and community analysis and study kits for guiding group discussion, 
seminars and workshops. 20 Nor has there been an exhaustive exam- 
ination of the principles and assumptions upon which community 
development is based. What the preceding pages have done is to 
isolate some theoretical .considerations which will facilitate the 
examination of Canada’s present commitment to the community devel- 
opment approach. 

Before continuing to the content of the specific projects and pro- 
grams, some space has been devoted to “setting the scene** for Canada 
to show in what context community development has been required 
to operate. 



» Ibid., p. 7-8. 

20 See, for example, "Training Aida and Handbooks'*, listed in the General 
References of the Bibliography. 
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Chapter III 



INDIANS, METIS, ESKIMOS AND NEGROES : 
DISADVANTAGED CANADIANS 

Canada is a country peopled by immigrants. Even the oldest 
inhabitants — the Eskimos and Indians — are not, strictly speaking, 
native to Canada. Leaving them aside, for a moment, three categories 
of ethnic groups have evolved in Canada . 1 The first is comprised 
of the two large basic groups, the English and the French (including 
the Acadian French) who have, by and large, joined hands in a 
national partnership. The second group is made up of the homoge- 
neous localized ethnic communities living in rural areas, and the 
third is a voluntary grouping of common ancestry in the larger cities 
and towns of the Dominion. The few hundred Metis settlements on 
the prairies, the isolated Eskimo settlements and the thousand or so 
Indian communities living on Reserves have developed in a totally 
different way. 

Community development programs and projects have been estab- 
lished to cope with serious socio-economic problems amongst disad- 
vantaged people. In Canada, these have been associated with long 
standing problems of the Indian, Metis and Eskimo people. These 
problems are examined in this chapter, together with the Negro prob- 
lem, which, having become apparent recently in Canada, has been 
dealt with briefly at the end. 

Contrary to the usual ethnic local community, Indians and Metis settle- 
ments are responsible for very little locally except the birth rate.* * 

Practically all administration and services are in the hands of 
outsiders, and consequently, they are at the end of a long chain of 
- command over which they have no control. These extra-community 
systems, comprised of the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department 
of Citizenship & Immigration for the Indians, the Northern Adminis- 
tration Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources for the Eskimos, and provincial authorities for the Metis, 
have not provided an atmosphere conducive to the engendering of a 
community spirit No amount of propaganda and specious arguments 

i A. Renaud, Indian and Metis and Possible Development as Ethnic 
Groups. Centre for Community Studies, Saskatoon, 1961, p. L 

* ibid., p. 7. 



